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ABSTRACT ,« , 

Three different models of inservice nutrition 
education implemented by Detroit's Nutrition Education Training (NET) 
Project are described and compared.- The NET Project was, funded first 
as a pilot project in 1978-79, and was refunded in 79-80 and 80-81. 
The original pilot project goal was to demonstrate the Value of 
teaching urban day care staff members to provide hands-on, classroom 
food activities for the preschoolers in their care. The Yean- I Model 
provided intensive, on-site training in six workshops focaised on 
topics such as food attitudes, nutrition fadts,, and meialtiit||^p 
procedures in the center. The goal in the Y^ar II model wasv^to 
develop a less expensive model so that several centers could.^receive 
on-site training. Experience showed that (1) the Year I Modei;^ could 
not be reduced to one session and that (2) tW original ,em|hagis on 
classrooin activities was of secondary importance: first priority had 
to be given to upgrading mealtime and nutritioli ;^t the 10 
participating centers. In the third year, on-site .training 
impossible because of reduction in funds. Therefore, 



was ■ ; 
a 2 l/2-hoUl5: 

nutrition session was presented as part oi? a 20-hour training 
experience in the Michigan vDa^y Care Provider Training Project. 
Comparison of the three models leads to the, conclusion that the most 
relevant inservice intervention uses the mealtime Situation as 
learning occasions for the children. (RH) v 
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Nuti-ition rnsorviic* Educntion for Urhah Day . 
Care Providers: A Comparison of Thr^e Mojdeis 

■ ■* . * ' ■ 

Melissa G. Kaplan < 
Department of F^imiiy and Consumer Resources 
Wayr\p Stare University 

1 would like to tejl you today about the three jllfferent models of 

inservice nutrition education followed by our Nutritiorvpducation Tr;?in1ng 

♦ - ♦ * ■ • ' ■ 

(NET) Project here in Detroit and to explore their relative advantages and 

disadvantages. - 

As you may know, in November of 1977, the Congress passed Public Law 
95-166, the National School Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Amendments. This ' 
act led to the dissemination of 50 million dollars from 1978-80 for nutrition 
education training to reach 26 million childTrea in their day care centers 
and schools across the United States. * 

Our preschool NET project here in\Detroit was funded* first as pilot 
project in 1978-79, and , then refunded, for. 79-&0 and 80-81. Our original 
pilot project goal was to demonstrate the value of teaching urban day care 
staff members to provide hands-on, classroom food activities for the pre- 
schoolers in their care.^ Our premise was based on Piaget's theoty of learn- ' 
ing, that the basic modes of learning in the preschool years rely upon phy- ' 
sical experiences and. exploration of materials in the environment. Thereforei 
we deduced, nutrition education ajrtivities for preschoolers should involve 
physical, sensory experiences with actual food.. By the end of our project 
we were focused entirely on the Imj^rovement of mealtime procedures in centfers 



as'the primary .jrena wbery. chl lilren Karn about food choices and oscabUsh 
food habits chat may inflnence them throughout thpir development, funoh- 
time was viewed as a natural, ready-made setting for nutrition education. 



Populat ion 



All of the providers tr^iined through our program worked as staff members 
care centers or family day care homes in the Detroit Metropolitan area. 
liirt-irtgHM' first two years, all of the centers Were located in the core city 
itself . ::t&VmaJority of neighborhoods served by these centers were low 
inroie . bii^^^ last year, participants c^e from 25-30 different renters 

and homes,. r^0i%i in some expansion of the socioeconomic groups served by 
the represented cinc:% None of our efforts served Head Start Centers' 
personnel, since theW"-^^^^ already receive nutrition inservice education 
and resources as parr o^^feir funding. 
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Three_Ji(^X± t/ on Ed uca_t^i qn^ 

During^ out first-year piloV' project w6 nought to demonstrate the con- 
nections of staff training to class^oijfp food activities, mealtii^ie activities, 
and the food knowledge and behavibr^bt^'Vk .children: Specif Ically." we focused 
upon a rlass of healthy foods often report^ as unllked by preschoolers: 

■■•X < ' 

vegetables (see Figure 1). \ • 

Year I Mode_l: Intensive. on -si_£e_iralnl.iiS_5iodel. 

■ 1. Six workshops were presented with tw)i;^ classroom food exper-, 
fences after each workshop. ■ ^ 

2. Cook, director, teachers, aids and fosW grandparents parti- 
cipated as a singular group. All were'%m the s^me cpnter. 

3. Ml food and materials were provided by Wt . 
A. (Staff members were paid a small amount f oXrattendance . 
•i.'^ll training occurred on-sltf. \ 
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6. The workshops iiu'luded the following foplcs* 
food attitudes ;**^ - 

nutrition f ac ts 
. chdldren's food habits - 
how children explore food ^ 
food learning activities 
. mealtime proceHures in the. center > 

planning and role-playing specific vegetab;4 ext*€riences. 
for children. ^ j ' 

' ■ ' ■ . ' • • ■ I 

This iin-depth approach to training worked^i«ceH . Sraf f /menibers became 
better acquainted and agreed »ipon goals as well as approaches for both 
classroom and mealtime activities. The staff " themselves/took responsibility .. 
for Implementation of plans and then reportdd back to fie group at the follow- 

ing workshop. ^i^ /'^'"*^ 

Our charge- Int'Year II was to ejftend, wha^ we h^- learned to other cpnters 
by developing a less expensive Vodel so that several ^liters could receive 
on-site training. Letters de^criblri'g the training projecvf Wete ^ent' to all 

256 fuU-day, licensed chilri careVfnters In Detroit. Abovi^ 20/. of^the centers 

, ' ' ' >> ' - ' V 

expressed an interest in participating. Ten centers were chbsenthdt served 

a total of more than 300 children'. ^ " ;\ 

Year IJ Model: Bjl^i^ .opr.sl te^^^A^^Pfe^ \' 

1. This mc)c^,J, involved a pre-t raining visit to meet '|:he staff, 
one workshop, ^nd.a post-r ral ning visit to reinforce learninft. 

2. Again, the staff- participated as a singulai groups 

3. Resj^rces for nutrition activltips were provided Sipch as a 
fo0ff"mystery box for^the cook to' use with the children. 

^ r#e'center director volunteered for her staff to participate 

workshop training ^nd there was no payment f^or at tendance . 
^sj^' The workshop topics wore similar to those emphasize'^ during the 
first year. . • * 1 

In this year, we learned two important things: 1. The mode^ frsij year 
on*, could not be scaled down to one session. On-site training nejds to'orcur 
over "time so that, trust can develop hetweon trainer and t rainees ./ and so that 
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the staff can participate In developing; Its nwn plan for the Incorporation I • 
9f nutrition Into the program. 2. We also learned th^t our original emphasis 
on cJassroom activities was truly of seron«1ary importance in most urban centers 
Ftr«*t priority had to go to the mealtime. We Hec^me concertied about the food 
that children received and about the lost opportunity to use lunchtlme and 
snacktime as learning labs about food for . children. In most centprs, .no 
adults 9d't down with the children to eat; in half of them, no mention was 
made to any oi- the children about seconds of milk or food, Sofnet imes' serving 
sizes were inadequate. The meal was often very rushed artd quickly cleared . 

away. for n^ptlme, , 

' The following, therefore, became priorities for di«cu«sion during , trailing 

1. Adequate food and beverage for seconds are served' at ' every meal. 

2. An adult asks the children If they want seconds. 

3. Adults sit with the children 

4. Adults eat the same food as the children. ^ 

5. The mealtime atmosphere is neither chaotic nor rigidly controlled 

6. There is conversation at the table about food* its color, taste, 
\ name, where it cdmes from, how'it is prepared, and so forth. 

We agree chat the best mealtlnie st-ttlim tor learning about food choices 
Is. a me;il that Is served family stylp. Although family style meal* service 
Is mandated for Head Start Programs, we s^w it In only one non-H^d Start 
-Center (out of 16 visited during Year II). We decided that whllp family 
style service Is Ideal, It could not realistically be a goal for our one 
workshop. Instead, we suggested that centers consider that one food be 
served family style at each me«l s..ch carrot sticks, apple slices, or some, 
oth^T fresh fruit or vegetable. 

A large poster with a circle graph was used to discuss the Importance 
of food for physical growth. eriergy,\abillty to learn, and socUl development 



in childhood. Workshops lnclMcle<1 domonst rat ions of suggested serving sizes 
for toddler^ (1-3). preschoolers (3-6), and schoolag»> children . (6- 12)\ using 
playdough pushed Into a measuring cup and f^laced on a serving plate. 

All workshops included the preparation and tasting of snack foods that 
are appropriate for preschoolers to make' themselves, Such as no-bake peanut^ 
butter logS' and fresh vegetables with yogurt dip, ' 

^ In our third year, our funds were reduced sTo that on-site, training was ^ 
impossible. In order to reach the largest group of providers possible, we 
presented one/ 2^-hour nutrition session as a p'iart of a 20-h6a.r training 
experience in the Mtchigan Day Cai:e Provider Training Project This project, 
in the Center for Urban Studies, Wayne State University, vas funded by Title 

4 

XX funds to offer comprehensive provider training in twenfy different child 
care topics^. 

Y e aj^ II I Model ; One_ Se s^si on , _T r a 1 ni JW l.tjiiil J ^ " ^ ?J5 ' 

1. This model included one session. or workshop with providers 
who werft already participants in a statewide training project 
for d^^y c^re pr9viders 

2. The workshop usually occurred off -site, in a. location 
convenient for several centers.' % 

3. The participants were usually a mixed group from several f 

centers and homes. 

4. Only limited resources were provided, such as hand-outs 
and free phamphlets. 

5. The providers had all enrol lf»d in this training program 
themselves . 

6. The ^ontei\t was very much the same as that of Year 11: 
nutrition information, serving sizes, USDA requirements, 
and the import anre of mealtime procedures were stressed. 

Cnnc^u scions ^ 
The following conrluslon*; are baned upon examination of Flgnre 1 which 
compares the three training moiU^ln -iHually. Fir^t, n few words about 
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evaluation. When we com|Kire tho three approaohes with regard to evaluation, 

it is clear that the most definitive information was obtained in Model K 

Ipss in Model II, and least In Model III where we only have data at the level 

of staff knowlpdge. By contract, in an analysis of the numbers of persons 

who received training, clearly more persons were involved in Model III', It 

- ■ • ■ ■' 

is true* however, that these persons were trained In a somewhat cursory way 

'compared to' the in-depth training provided in Model I, Since many "trade-offs' 

are involved irt decisions about inservice training, it seems important to' 

delineate the relative advantages and disadvantages of these approaches in . 

more specific ways than either the level of evaluation, data or the numbers 

trained can reveal- ^ 

In Model I. the workshops can be tailored to each center. Croup process 
helps to build motivation and commitment to new patterns of behavlon This 
may be the only approach that can lead to large-scale program changes or. to - 
involvement of the entire staff. On thf other hand, £t Is so exper^ive and 
time-consuming that few can be trained. - , • " , ' 

Model II, with its three visits, at first appeared to be^ a good compromls. 
beCwf^ML in-depth and one-session training. It is much less expensive and 
Allows for training In more centers. Yet strong disadvantages were discovered 
with this approach. Since the two' trainers made one visit to each center 
before the workshop, the content of the workshop was sometimes viewed as an 
att. k on the center's prdgram. Without- time to build relationships between 
the trainer and trainees, on-site training of a total center staff can produce 
a feeling of "Insiders" and "outsiders". The other contributing factor to ' 
such a feeling in this mqdel l-^ the fact that th^ director had volunteered , 



her staff for training: sO;iietimf»s the staff were 1-ess receptive because of 
this. Our experience suKecsts that on-site trolning ot a total staff shi)ulcl 
involve several sessions and tfiat trainees^ should volunteer for training in- 
dividually r 

Model ITT afforded many advantages. Large numbers of trainees could be 
Trained at a reasonable cost and with demonstrable knowledge gains. In this 
case, roost sessions involved persons from several centers and were off-site. 
Trainees seemed to feel that general information was being offered, not th;^t 
any center's program w«9 bej.ng criticized. Enrollment in this training sequence 
aHdeH a dimension of motivation and professionalism that is necessary for a ' 
trainee fo cflpitaliJ^e on an educational opportunity. Unlike Model II, these 
providers had paqh chosen, individually, to enroll in the training sequence. 
While this approach proved worthwhile in the current situation, it is limited, 
to providers already In training. 

We have concluded that the most relevant form of nutrition inservice 
education for urban child car^ providers addresses the mealtime situation 
in their centers as learning occasions for the children. In order to accom- 
plish this type of training, either several sessions devoted to the topic seem 
to be required, or an opportunity to insert nut ri t ion training Into an ongoing 
provider training program.^ Such a training program suj^ports and reinforces 
many of the child care attitudes implicit in nutrition education. This effect^ 
is not* surprising «ince mealtime patterns in day care centers and homes^.like 
"all food patterns, are embeddpd in' the llfest.ylp of the center or day c«re ^ 
bom*'. They'havv evolved .over lime and for particular reasons. Considering 
Ihe effect nf thes'- paCtern<!i on children and their future food habits Is a 
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complex but wortfMi^hile iind(*rt»jk Ing, in aU o^' our day ^. are homos and conteri4, 
for all children who are in care. The ^benefits for children of Improving 
these patterns ate both so immediate, and so far-reaching, that we cannot 
afford to overlook them. . * 
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Evaluati6n data was collected for these variables. 
Evaluation data was not collected for these variables. 

Figure 1. Three Training Models. 
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